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WiTH the April issue, American Notes 
and Queries rounds out its fifth year. 
The Editor writes to us: 


ng. 

In April, 1941, dedicated our first issue to 
your excellent journal, and the present occasion 
could hardly be properly celebrated without a 
renewal of our acknowledgment of that “intellectual 
sympathy between the two countries’ which the 
late Miss Hayllar so aptly described in a letter sent 
us at the time our venture was taking pe. 

_ Fortunately, we have not been obliged to depart 
in any way from our original objectives. And in 
spite of the war—which though physically remote 
was yet very real and halved our small staff—we 
have grown steadily. Most important, perhaps, we 
have fairly well established ourselves as a construc- 

Again, I should like to thank you for the gracious 
way in which your readers have come to the 
Tescue on points which might well have gone com- 
pletely unanswered here. And I trust that in the 
months and years to come, A. N. and Q. may con- 
stitute a part of am .ever-broadening exchange of 
cultural interests. 


ANYONE who happens not to know Mrs. 
Thrale through her own writings, and 
who has chosen not to read the lesser writ- 
ings about her, could find no better intro- 
duction to her than an article by Mr. Arun- 
dell Esdaile in the April Quarterly Review. 
Incidentally the article corrects one’s own 
hasty interpretation of Henry Thrale: one 
was willing to think him a boor, and not 
prepared to find that he had polished man- 
ners, that he was ever “a merry, talking 
man,” that he enjoyed the pleasures of 
literature, that he was no snob. Mr. 
ile prepares us to unlearn much and to 
Tm everything. 


Another article in the same Quarterly 
does as much. Mr. Robert Sencourt shows 
us that a cynical or a shocked view of Byron 
and Shelley must be more unintelligent (it 
is a tautology to say so) than a patient 
attempt to grapple with their meaning. The 
article concentrates on the poetry they were 
writing at the lake of Geneva in 1816. 


WE have received a copy of the first num- 

ber of ‘ Anglica,’ an Italian review 
dedicated to the study of English and Ameri- 
can literature and language, edited by Pro- 
fessor G. N. Orsini. It is a very interesting 
first number with a long article by the editor 
on the present tendencies of “historical 
criticism ” of Shakespeare, and another on 
the teaching of English; also the first of 
what is meant to be a series of American 
texts, annotated—“ una serie di testi letterari 
scritti in dialetto americano o in ‘ slang.’” 
One must admire the courage with which 
Lowell’s dialect poem: “‘ The Courtin’” is 
supplied with a full glossary. 

If not too many Italian-reading students 
of English literature, or persons interested in 
the teaching of English, will apply to us we 
shall be happy to distribute this and future 
numbers among them, in exchange for a 
nctice of the issue each one receives. 


"THE Fordwick for April begins with an 

expert article full of interesting details 
on “ English Malaria” by Sir William Mac- 
Arthur. He has treated for the debilitating 
remnant of attacks abroad, the cause of 
which was only thoroughly tested and 
roved in 1900. Parasites of mosquitoes are 
responsible but there are nine, we learn, in 
England to-day likely to establish the disease 
once more. Formerly extensive marshes 
led to wide epidemics but hot summers are 
needed to develop the parasites. “ Ague” 
was the older word. “ Malaria” is first 
mentioned by Horace Walpole in 1740 when 
he was in Italy but hardly “ under the tute- 
lage” of Gray. Both were independent and 
went their own way to see what they pre- 
ferred. This was the beginning of the quar- 
rel which parted them. 


ON the third of June the reading-room of 

the British Museum will be re-opened. 
In the meantime the temporary reading- 
room in the North Library will be closed for 
the whole of May. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DIFFICULT PASSAGES IN THE 
SONNETS RE-EXAMINED. 


"THE appearance in America of a New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets in two heavy volumes so soon after 
the one published there in 1916, testifies to 
perennial interest in the Sonnets and the 
stream of literature they have evoked be- 
tween the two wars. But though the whole 
of the first volume—it is a sign of the times 
that it is far less bulky than the second—is 
devoted to bringing the Commentary on the 
Text up-to-date, it is disappointing to find 
how often the same old unsatisfying inter- 
pretations of difficult passages still hold the 
field, and how many apparent obscurities 
are still passed over altogether unnoticed. 
Opinions no doubt will differ both on what 
is unsatisfying and on what remains obscure. 
Indeed, undue interest in non-literary pro- 
blems connected with the Sonnets seems of 
late to be cooling curiosity over the far more 
important question of their meaning as 
literature pure and simple. This kind of 
controversy seems worth re-kindling. So 
here is a selection of passages over which 
I for one find myself at odds with the com- 
mentators. 


Sonnet XV. 

When I consider every thing that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moment ; 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 

Whereon the Stars in secret influence comment. 

Editors make rather heavy weather over 
the incongruity of the activity of “ planetary 
influences ” and the passivity of the stars as 
spectators, whose “comments ”—and here 
the unhappy gloss is taken from the next 
quatrain though the imagery has shifted 
from the stage to Nature—supposedly con- 
sist of “ cheering” and “checking.” But 
surely Shakespeare’s difficulty in finding a 
rhyme to moment in a line too beautiful to 
alter both explains and justifies the use of 
comment despite a strain on its meaning: 
“The world’s great stage itself presents 
nothing but passing shows, on which it is 
the planets, exercising their mystic influence, 
that have the say.” 


Then the conceit of this inconstant stay, 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Pooler interprets where as “ whereas” or 
“ while”: Tucker as “ in whose case.” But 
why not stick to its workaday meaning, and 
simply adjust the punctuation—notoriously 
weak in the Quarto? Dropping the commas 
at the end of both lines, and perhaps insert- 
ing them for clarity’s sake in the middle of 
the second line, we get: 

Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 

we zoe most rich in youth, before my sight 


with the straightforward meaning: “ Then 
the thought of this impermanency transports 
you in my mind’s eye from this glorious 
youth of yours to the scene where Time and 
Decay conspire to undo it.” 


Sonnet XL. The second quatrain runs 
thus in the Quarto: 

Then if for my love, thou my loue receiuest, 

I cannot blame thee, for my love thou ysest, 

But yet be blam’d, if thou this selfe deceauest 

By wilfull taste of what thy selfe refusest. 
There are few editors who do not alter this 
selfe to thyself as a matter of course, as if 
this were elsewhere misprinted for thy in the 
Quarto, as their frequently is. And not all 
who retain this selfe interpret it as “ myself, 
this alter ego of yours,” in pointed contrast 
to thy selfe in the following line. Yet is this 
more strained than my, next selfe in 
CXXXIII or that other mine in CXXXIV, 
ie., “ that alter ego of mine,” to wit, my 
Friend, in pointed contrast to my selfe? The 
identity of the two selves, Friend and Poet, 
runs through the Sonnets, e.g., T’is thee (my 
selfe) that for my selfe I praise in LXII-+-a 
good illustration how the modern fusion of 
my selfe, etc., into “ myself,” etc., obscures 
Shakespeare’s meaning. 

Now everybody seems agreed that Thou 
of thy selfe thy sweet selfe dost deceaue in 
IV means “ you rob yourself of your sweet 
self.” Then why does nobody attach the 
same meaning to deceaue of in this Sonnet, 
when the harping on “robbery,” “ thief, 
“ steal,” seems to call aloud for it? Crudely 
paraphrased the passage would then run: 
“ Tf it’s love for me that makes you take the 
woman I love, I can say nothing against 
your working your will on her (for all my 
love and loves are yours already). But if it’s 
out of sheer wantonness that you rob me— 
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me, your alter ego—of what you yourself 
are to cast off (cf. ‘ Much Ado,’ iv, 1, 186), 
how can I hold you blameless?” ; 


Sonnet LXXX. Judged by their silence, 
most editors feel no difficulty over the last six 
lines. Indeed (barring the possible double 
meaning of shallowest) the wording is 
straightforward. There seems little room for 
misinterpretation over being wreck’d or the 
worst. Yet such editors as note at all assume 
that being wreck’d refers to Shakespeare 
only and not also to the Rival Poet (Tucker, 
Hauer); but this leaves |. 13 almost otiose. 
And they assume that the worst means “ the 
worst that could be said against me” 
(Tucker, Tucker Brooke); but in that case 
what work would Then be doing? 

Three pictures seem presented: (1) both 
poets sail forth in praise of the Youth, 
Shakespeare needing some little encourage- 
ment, the Rival striking out boldly; (2) both 
come to grief; (3) Shakespeare alone is 
wrecked. Paraphrased: “ The slightest help 
from you will keep me afloat in the shallows, 
while he rides your unfathomable ocean. Or 
suppose we're wrecked, in me you lose a 
cockle-shell, in him a proud galleon. So, if 


his goodly vessel comes safely home and my. 


useless tub sinks, the utmost you'd suffer 
would be the thought that it was my love for 
you that was my undoing (in making me 
venture on too ambitious a voyage).” 


Sonnet CIV. 
Fo: as you were when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still ; 
.. . . . mine eye may be deceived. 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred ! 
Ere you were born was Beauty’s summer dead. 
The orthodox interpretation runs: “ Your 
beauty seems to me changeless, but my eye 
may be deceiving me. Lest this be so, hear 
this, thou Age unborn: before thy genera- 
lions were begotten, Beauty’s summer was 
dead and gone.”” Nobody seems to feel any 
particular difficulty. After all, the hyperboie 
in the last line is paralleled in Thy end is 
Truth’s and Beauty’s doom and date XIV, 
and elsewhere. As for the abrupt change 
from thou to you in the couplet, it is 
explained that the poet has bethought him- 
self of Posterity’s unnumbered progeny. 
And yet: 
(a) In no other Sonnet does the pronoun 
of address shift between thou and you (for 


in XXIV you is indefinite, as in ‘ Luc.’ 1380- 
1401). Here the shift comes as a shock, 
since you refers to the Youth in the rest of 
the Sonnet. 

(b) If unbred means “ unborn,” ere you 
were born seems tautological and curiously 
weak. 

(c) But does unbred mean “ unborn”? It 
does so nowhere else. By itself this would 
be of no great moment, for Shakespeare 
revels in twisting a word into a meaning 
of his own. But Fuller’s reference in 1661 
to “our English proverb It is as good to 


be unborn as unbred ” makes this particular 


twist very suspect. 

(d) For fear of which sounds as if some 
one was expected to do something about it. 

All this suggests that Shakespeare is apos- 
trophising not Posterity but churlish Old 
Age, and that you in the last line still refers 
to the Youth. Suppose instead of breaking 
into an apostrophe he had written (—never 
mind the doggerel): 

Then let rude Age hear this, nor dare to tread: 

Ere you were born was Beauty’s summer dead. 
We should have swallowed the hyberbole, as 
we do in XCVII: 


For Summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute; 


or as we do in ‘ V. and A.” 1019-20: 
For he being dead, with him is Beauty slain, 
And Beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 
So we can safely avoid difficulties (a), (b), 
(c) and (d), and paraphrase freely: “Let 
Crabbed Age listen to this my warning and 
keep her hands off you: Beauty’s summer 
had to wait for your birth, and if it fades, 
black chaos comes again.” 


Sonnet CXXIII. This difficult sonnet 
resolves itself into something like this: “I 
for one decline to be duped by Time or the 
old stuff she tries to fob off on us as innova- 
tions. It’s only because life is so short and 
Time so swift that ‘all with one consent 
praise new-born gawds, though they are 
made and moulded of things past’ (‘ T. and 
C.’, iii, 3, 176-7). For myself, I remain un- 
moved by Time’s kaleidoscopic distortions, 
whether past or present. One thing she shall 
never change—my _ constancy!” The 
accepted explanation of Thy pyramids built 
up with newer might is “new marvels of 
architecture” (Tucker even suggests an 
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allusion to St. Peter’s Rome!), used perhaps 
metaphorically. 

But there’s no architecture more trium- 
phantly antique or less tractable to moderni- 
sation “ by newer might ” than the Pyramid. 
Surely Shakespeare is tilting, not at modern- 
istic architecture, but at modernistic litera- 
ture—geometric verse of the kind discussed 
in the ‘ Arte of English Poesie,’ 1589, and 
more particularly at the Pyramis or Spire, 
to which a whole section is devoted. And 
isn’t he referring to such cubist composi- 
tions in LXXVI? At any rate the ‘O.E.D.’ 
seems wide of the mark in translating com- 
pounds strange as “strange compound 
words,” of which he was a master-coiner. 


Sonnet CXXVI. The first two lines stand 
thus in the Quarto: 

O Thou my louely Boy who in thy power, 

Doest hould times fickie glasse, his sickle, hower : 
Over the general meaning there’s happily 
agreement: “You seem to possess the secret 
of perpetual youth.” But verbal emenda- 
tions of 1. 2 abound. Combining an old 
suggestion that the commas are intruders (as 
they clearly are in ll. 1 and 3 and frequently 
elsewhere) with Tucker’s suggestion that his 
is simply the possessive (as in Mars his 
sword, LV etc.) one gets: 

Dost hold Time’s fickle glass’s sickle-hour, 
ie., “ Who hast it (seemingly) in thy power 
to hold back the reaping-hour in Time’s 
fickle sand-glass.” Relentless though an 
hour-glass is, Time runs out much faster for 
some than others; so “ fickle” in this con- 
text doesn’t disturb myself. Those it dis- 
turbs may prefer “fickle mirror.” In LV, 
Mars his sword has become familiar, and 
his should clearly be maintained there. But 
it would be pedantry not to modernise it in 
this unfamiliar setting. | (Topsy-turvily in 
‘Ham.’ ii, 2, 250, where the Qq. read 
Marses Armour, the later Folio has Mars his 
Armours.) 

DENYS Bray. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TENNIS-BALL OF FORTUNE. 


HE game of tennis has partly inspired an 
interesting metaphor that occurs a 
number of times in works of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Several citations 


under the entries tennis, tennis-ball, and 
tennis-court, in the ‘O.E.D.’ contain these 
words in a figurative sense. Five authorities 
who are there quoted (Richard Whitlock, 
William Camden, John Calvin, Cyril Tour- 
neur, and the Earl of Stirling) also mention 
Fortune or Divinity. Each, in effect, calls 
Man a tennis-ball, subject to the capricious 
tosses of Fortune in the tennis-court of the 
world, 

Julian ‘Marshall, in ‘ The Annals of Ten- 
nis’ (London, 1878),1 points out that “ For. 
tune’s Tennis-Ball,” or some variant phrase, 
is found in the writings of James Howell, 
Bishop Bramhall, John Hewytt, John Locke 
and Sir Philip Sidney. He furthermore notes 
the title of a book published in London in 
1656— Fortune’s Tennis-ball or, The most 
excellent History of Dorastus and Fawnia, 
Rendred in Delightful English verse, &c., by 
S. S., Gent.’ 

A clue to the possible origin of the figure 
is given in a passage taken by ‘ O.E.D.’ from 
Richard Whitlock’s Zoétomia (1654). In 
entirety, Whitlock’s remarks are as follows: 


Plautus’ did not without cause say, Pilas nos 
faciunt Dii, in the Tennis of Fortune (as is the 
phrase of that Religion that is as blind.) Men are 
the Balls; how are men in a perpetuall Motion to, 
and from Hazards !2 . 


The misquotation from Plautus should evi- 
dently be referred to a verse in the prologue 
to the Captivi: 


Enim vero di nos quasi pilas homines habent. 


Fortune (who, as a divine being, was 
equivalent to Plautus’s “ gods”) was quite 
naturally introduced by other writers. The 
idea of Fortune, with her turning wheel, 
seems to have become especially common 
through the influence of Boethius’s ‘ Conso- 
lation of Philosophy.’ The goddess is, of 
course, elsewhere characterised as a game- 
ster, sometimes moving men like pawns, 
sometimes gambling for them with dice, and 
sometimes, in a slightly different capacity, 
observing their performances as actors oF 
puppets in the theatre of life. There is an 
almost Euripidean quality in the notion of a 
fickle and relentless Destiny, toying with the 
lives of men; and the whole conception is 
inevitably reminiscent of the blinded Glou- 
cester’s words: 


1 ‘The Annals of Tennis,’ pp. 56, 72, 83. 
2 Zodtomia, pp. 463-64. 
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As flizs to wanton boys, are we to the gods: 
They kill us for their sport.2 


In general, however, Fortune is less despotic 
than were the gods of Euripides, and less 
contemptuous of mankind than were those 
of Gloucester; for she appears not to be 
jealous of human Pride, but to bestow or 
withdraw her gifts casually, and by chance. 
“The Tennis of Fortune” may, I think, be 
regarded as a development not only from the 
belief in chance, but also from the classical 
simile stated (for example) by Plautus, and 
from the wide cultivation of tennis in France 
and England during the Renaissance. It is 
quite reasonable to expect that the epithet 
“tennis” should have been inserted at that 


I have located a few more examples of 
the metaphor. These deserve to be men- 
tioned as supplementary to those listed by 
Marshall and by the ‘O.E.D.’ Four of the 
passages below very closely resemble the one 
already quoted from Whitlock : 


That Erle of Arundeli that last dyed .. . that 
tennis ball whom fortune after tossing and banding 
brikwald into the hazard. 

{John Donne, letter to Sir Henry Wotton(?), 
(c. 1600.14 

This world is Fortune’s ball, wherewith she 


rts. 

“(Thomas Dekker, Old Fortunatus, 1, 1, (1600).] 
e are meerely the Starres tennys-balls (strooke, 

and banded Which may please them). . . 

[John Webster, The Duchess of Malfi, v. 4 (1623, 
enacted before 1614).] 

Is not the entring into Life weaknesse ? the con- 
tinuing Sorrow ?. . . hee [i.e., Man] is restlesslie, 
like a Ball, tossed in the Tinnise-court of this 


world. . . 
{Wiliam Drummond of Hawthornden, A 
Cypresse Grove (1623).]5 


Three more, including one from the nine- 
teenth century, depart somewhat from the 
philosophical pattern of the others, but do 
recognizably belong in the same category 
With them. 


... we see the wrathful sea from farre _ 
In a great mountaine heapt with hideous noise 
With thousand billows beat against the ships, 
tosse them in the waues like tennis balls. 
[The Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, lines 817- 
20 (1595).] 


3 Shakespeare, ‘ King Lear,’ IV, 1. 

4 John Donne, “Complete Poetry and Selected 
Prose,’ edited by John Hayward, p. 442 (London 
and New York, 1939). 

5 ‘The Poetical Works of William Drummond, 
with “A Cypresse Grove”,’ edited by L. E. 
Kastner, vol. ii, p. 74 (Manchester, 1913). 


A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vast tennis-court, have made the ball 
For them to play upon. . . 

[William Shakespeare, Pericles, I], 1 (1609).] 
Whence on the Comparini’s part, appeal— 
Counter-appeal on Guido’s,—that’s the game: 

So the matter stands, even to this ‘hour, 
Bandied as balls are in a tennis-court, 


And so might stand, unless some heart broke first, 
Till doomsday. 


_ [Robert Browning, The Ring and the Book, Ul, 
lines 747-52 (1868).] 

There are, I suspect, many more compari- 
sons of Fortune to a player at tennis, and 
also, no doubt, a good number of instances 
where, as in the last three passages 
above, something other than Man or 
the world is described as being like 
a tennis-ball or a tennis-court. The illus- 
trations I have produced, together with those 
previously recognized, indicate that writers 
* some eminence have made use of the 
idea, 


GROVER SMITH. 
New York City. 


THE CONSECRATION OF 
ARCHBISHOP PARKER. 


(clxxxix. 219; exc. 5, 69, 178.) 


E one master mariner taking part in the 

service—Finch alias Barlow alias Robin- 
son or Robertson—was, probably, not the 
fragile figure consecrating in the S.P.C.K. 
picture of the scene. He was robust enough 
to pass as a skipper, when escaping from 
England in Marian days. Barlow, probably, 
did not venture the passage of the Thames, 
but may have stayed the night at Lambeth, 
to greet the future Lord High Admiral on his 
early arrival. This Roman Catholic had 
been sent to France as special representa- 
tive at the marriage of Francis II to Mary 
Queen of Scots. Francis had died shortly 
afterwards, on 5 Dec. 1559. If Nottingham 
waited for the funeral he must have hurried 
to reach Lambeth on the 17th. 

If Bramhall is correct, Nottingham fur- 
nished himself with a copy of the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI, and followed 
the service. Probably, only the fact that he 
read in the deep obscurity of a December 
night, prevented him noting that the Prayer 
Book did not contain the service he was 
following; that for the Consecration of 
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who can be named, that he was present on | Quite voluntarily, Parker had caused Had- 


the occasion. It was said, fifty years later, 
that he had told a gentleman “ something,” 
but the Earl was dead when the first oppor- 
tunity arose of questioning him. The Regis- 
ter’s list of witnesses omits him, although had 
he been present, and had the Consecration 
taken place, as nobleman of the highest rank 
present, he would surely have been included. 

The service as described, proceeded with 
four bishops. The episcopal insignia were 
not delivered to Parker; contrary to his own 
practice in other cases. He sang, or recited, 
the Litany, a trial for a man who had 
declared that his “‘ decayed ” voice little fitted 
him for preaching. (Letter to Sir Nich. 
Bacon, Dec. 1558.) The Lambeth version of 
the Ceremony relates of Parker, vesting for 
the Litany, “se accinget” which girding 
seems more apt for an alb than for a surplice, 

If p. 2 of the Lambeth Register is correct, 
Francis Clarke was the writer of the versions 
of the second Mandate, therein contained. 
If he wrote this, he wrote the whole of Part 
I of the Register, containing Confirmation 
and Consecration. Archbishop Wake and 
Courayer both vouch to the same hand 
throughout. That part contains the record 
of Parker’s death in 1575. Now Francis 
Clarke had been dead several years when 
Parker died. His record, made years after 
his death, seems difficult to reconcile with 
truth. 

Of course, it is possible that a scribe, not 
present at the service of 17 Dec., had copied 
every item of information he could gather 
from damaged MSS., including Clarke’s 
intensely interesting account of the second 
Royal Assent (of which more when I deal 
with the Confirmation documents and their 
significance). Documents damaged may ex- 
plain such endings as “ Lambeth, in the dio- 
cese of Winchester.” The heading, “ Rituum 
et Ceremoniarum Ordo in Consecratione 
Reuerendissimi Dni Matthei Parker, Archiepi 
Cantuar. in Capella infra manerium sui de 
Lambeheth, die dnico viz decimo septimo die 
mensis decembris, Anno Dni, millesimo 
quingeno quinquagesimo nono,” is possibly 
altered from an original account. Such a 
heading scarcely befits any ceremony in 
which Coverdale can be represented as par- 
ticipating. 

Only after 8 Eliz. cap. 1, of the year 1563, 
would a writer have suggested that Parker 
would have used the 1553 Ordinal in 1559. 


don to edit the Latin Ordinal in 1560, and 
Elizabeth had bestowed upon it the com- 
mendations of her Letters Patent. In this 
Ordinal (contemporary with the earlier con- 
secrations which Parker effected) com. 
mended for use in Cathedral and collegiate 
buildings, the Gospel is a selected passage; 
the Divine commission of the Primacy to 
St. Peter. 

So much as has been written will probably 
assure Y.R. that I do not concur with his 
suggestion that the account of the service 
on 17 Dec. is one “ natural in the circum- 
stances,” 

To consider remaining points wherein YR. 
still deems the balance of evidence against 
Parker’s consecration on 29 Oct. On 4 Nov. 
1559, Parker, as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was ordered to exercise his commission to 
administer the Oath of Supremacy, and on 
Dr. Boxall’s refusal, to deprive him. The Sta. 
tute, ie., 1 Eliz. cap. 1, is specially referred 
to in that letter of 4 Nov. 

The statute provides for the administration 
of the Oath by any commissioners, laics or 
clerics, but a later section, sec. 22, provides 
that the Commission under the Great Seal, 
delivered to the Commissioners, shall issue 
only to such as can admit to the office or 
preferment. Thus, the Archbishop would 
take the corporal oath from Bishops, and the 
latter from subordinate clergy. The whole 
Act should be read before its construction is 
confidently affirmed. 

Parker, in the commission to administer 
the Oath to Boxall, did so in virtue of the 
Letters Patent, 1559 Pat. I, pt. 2, m. 3 dor., 
as “ Archbishop of Canterbury,” and it was 
in that capacity, assured under the Great 
Seal, in a document that is duly marked and 
authenticated, that he acted. 

Y.R. next tends to entangle the issue with 
documents stated to be Royal Assents of 18 
Dec. for consecrations on 21 Dec. The 
Assent for Barlow presents particular diffi- 
culty. The earliest transcript—that of 
Rymer—contains these words: “ et eundem 
Magistrum Willielmum Barloo et pastorem 
ecclesiae predictae consecrare.” Rymer may 
have seen a form of the Royal Assent pre- 
pared before 18 Dec. In fact, the spelling 
“Barloo” is not that of the document of 
18 Dec. From whatever source he copied, 
it is certain that Rymer would not gratul- 
tously have invented the phrase. 
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The other documents of 18 Dec., all pre- 
sent difficulties for Y.R., as well as for my- 
self. I am not prepared to use the term 
“forgery,” as freely as he would suggest, but 
I am prepared to refuse recognition to any 
document not duly sealed. 

The earliest Elizabethan Royal Assent so 
sealed with the Great Seal, is that for Jewel, 
and is addressed to the “ Archbishops and 
Bishops,” at a time when no Archbishops, 
save Parker, would appear to have been 
available. 

The very absence of documents under the 
Great Seal, affirming Parker’s Consecration, 
isa primary objection to crediting the Lam- 
beth account. Barlow mentions his commis- 
sion to confirm Parker, and adds “ under the 
Great Seal.” Where is that document, if it 
is other than the Royal Assent of 9 Sept. 
addressed to Kitchen and his coadjutors? 

Where are the Royal Assents under the 
Great Seal for those consecrated before 
Jewel and after 18 Dec.? They should be 
at Lambeth, and, apparently, are not and 
never have been. In short, every contem- 
porary evidence, every evidence that should 
exist, every legal proof, of Parker’s consecra- 
tion on 17 Dec. is absent, and has been dur- 
ing the centuries in which search has been 
made for such evidence. 

Of the consecration of Parker on 29 Oct., 
the regular Royal Assent under the Great 
Seal exists. The office of Archbishop con- 
ferred was acted upon within the week, the 
consecrator was openly known and openly 
referred to, in controversy, in Parker’s life- 
time, and Kitchen designated in Rome, as 
consecrator. 

Against this, Y.R. cites to me the De 
Antiquitate Britannicae Ecclesiae. Of the 
manuscript of this work Parker gives an 
interesting account in a letter to Cecil, stress- 
ing the confidential nature of the informa- 
tion therein contained, so far as it affected 
his contemporaries. A plate of arms is 
therein. The life and consecration of Parker 
75) mentioned. (Parker to Cecil, 9 May 

Parker, in this volume, the draft of which, 
corrected by his hand, exists still in Corpus 
Christi College, gives the lives of English 
Archbishops to the days of Henry VIII. The 
plate of arms contains particulars of the con- 
temporary bishops of the archdiocese, 
grouped round the bearings of Parker, him- 
self. These bearings alone fix the date of 


his consecration. They had been given to 
him, dexter, the arms of Canterbury, as 
“ Archbishop,” not Archbishop Elect, on 28 
Nov. 1559, by the College of Arms. As the 
Earl Marshal, a final authority on rank, 
granted the armorial bearings, as to an Arch- 
bishop, the consecration on 17 Dec. seems 
denied sufficiently thereby. 

In 1574, Dr. Aldrich, or other the writer 
of the Historiola, in a criticism of the De 
Antiquitate not only regrets that the life of 
Parker—and, consequently, the supposed 
reference to his consecration—was not con- 
tained in the published volume. Aldrich 
apprehends lest “ some other of lower calling 
and less ‘business add unto those 69 Arch- 
bishops (from St. Augustine to Pole) one or 
other story that came to light containing the 
life of this present Matthew, Archbishop, 
and so make up the number of seventy Arch- 
bishops.” 

In 1605, a second edition of the De Anti- 
quitate was published at Hanau by Wechelin. 
It does not contain the life of Parker, or 
reference to his consecration. The edition 
professes to be reprinted from the one edi- 
tion printed by John Day, 1572. This date 
preceded the MS. state of the book, described 
by Parker to Lord Burghley in 1573, and 
could, therefore, not have contained more 
than the lives of the Archbishops until the 
reign of Henry VIII. (Parker, Corres. pp. 
424, 425.) 

The 1605 edition contains no more. What 
then of the supposed references to Parker’s 
consecrators in this De Antiquitate? 

In some copies, there have been added lists 
of Chancellors of the Universities, and of 
other officials. No two known copies appear 
to be precisely similar. Thirteen copies cer- 
tainly, perhaps more, do contain the refer- 
ence to Parker’s consecration and to his 
register. 

Since these were unknown to Wechelin, 
the conscientious firm whose scruples against 
falsification were recorded in ‘ N. and Q.’, 29 
Aug. 1942, it becomes evident that the added 
matter was printed and inserted as a first 
and corroborative mention of the register, 
immediately prior to its production to Mason 
and others in 1613. As Joscelyn died in 
1603, that learned author can be acquitted of 
the concoction, and, despite Joscelyn’s epi- 
taph, there is no reason for attacking the 
claim to its compilation to Parker. 

Upon the Geneva edition of the De Anti- 
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quitate, I am not asked to comment. 

As Y.R. desires me to express a general 
opinion on forgery in Elizabethan days, I 
can help him understand the process by 
referring him to the passage concerning the 
Papal Bull, “ validating” the marriage of 
Anne Boleyn. There is an expressed desire, 
for a document, made, unfortunately, to a 
conscientious historian. Her Majesty should 
have mentioned the Bull to Walsingham, not 
to Parker, in Dec. 1572. (Letter of Parker 
to Lord Burghley, 25 Dec. 1572.) 

But forgery the De Antiquitate is not. 
Forgery of the reference to “ the registers ” 
interpolated in thirteen copies of the book is 
apparent, not merely for the reasons given 
above, but for an additional reason. The 
interpolated pages refer to Richard, suffra- 
gan of Bedford, whereas the registers have 
“John ” and the questionable Royal Assent, 
“Richard.” The correct inference may be 
that the Register was in course of transcrip- 
tion between 1605 and 1613, and that the 
writer of the interpolated pages had seen 
only a transcript of the document that 
Francis Clarke produced. 

May I venture to thank Y.R. for his ¢on- 
structive aid. He has pointed out to me 
many points of difficulty, which I may have 
solved in part. I shall be indebted at any 
time to him or any reader for statements of 
their difficulties concerning the events of 
early Elizabethan religious change. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


THE DUKE’S PALACE IN NORWICH 
IN THE XVII-CENTURY. 


\|ACAULAY, in the third chapter of his 
‘History of England,’ gives an account 
of the Duke’s Palace in Norwich. Its his- 
tory has been told by Mr. L. G. Bolingbroke 
in a paper in Norfolk Archaeology, vol. xx, 
1921, pp. 218-24; and more fully by Mr. E. 
A. Kent, in vol. xxiv, 1932, pp. 79-87. 
Although no new documents are available it 
seems possible to improve on the existing 
accounts of the seventeenth century rebuild- 
Img. 
The palace is alleged to have been rebuilt 
in 1602. Blomefield, apparently the only 


authority for this, writes: 


In 1602, the old Palace was demolished, and a 
noble grand H 


ouse begun, by HENRY Duke of 


Norfolk, and was scarcely finished before it was 
pulled down by THOMAS Duke of Norfolk his 
Grandson; on Account of the ill Behaviour of 
Tho. Havers then Mayor, &c. towards him. . 
(An Essay towards a... history of . . ., Norfolk 
1739-75, vol. ii (‘ History of Norwich ’), p. 698). ° 
In 1602 there was no duke of Norfolk and 
no living person who thereafter bore 
the title of duke of Norfolk. The 
owner of the Norwich property appears to 
have been Thomas Howard, who was 
restored in 1604 to the forfeited honour of 
earl of Arundel. He was born in 1585, So 
far as is known he appears at no time in 
his life to have taken any interest in his 
house in Norwich. 

The secona part of Blomefield’s statement, 
that Thomas, duke of Norfolk, pulled down 
the house after a quarrel with Havers, the 
mayor, is apparently reliable. Havers was 
mayor in 1708; the house is said to have 
been pulled down in 1711. The duke at this 
period was Thomas Howard, the eighth 
duke; his grandfather was Henry Howard, 
who succeeded his lunatic brother as sixth 
duke in 1677; he had controlled the ducal 
property since the Restoration. It is to this 
Henry that Blomefield’s statement about the 
rebuilding should be attached; there is ample 
evidence for his interest in the house? I sug- 
gest that Blomefield’s date 1602 is a misprint 
~ that no rebuilding took place at that 

ate. 

The date 1672, to which Mr. Kent assigns 
Henry Howard’s rebuilding, appears to be 
based on a statement by a writer named 
Mackerell and on a date shown on an archi- 
tectural elevation (so Mr. Kent describes one 
of the available views; but see below). The 
latter by itself is of little value; it may bea 
date connected with the beginning or the 
completion of the building but is more prob- 
ably the date either of the completion of the 
particular facade or of the plan for it. 
Mackerell’s statement runs. 

The Duke of Norfolk had a Palace that was a 
beautiful and noble structure when it was in its 
glory... It was adorned with curious granaries 
of terras, and a large and spacious alley of the 
same, at first covered over from the weather, but 
laid open in the year 1672 by Henry, Duke of 
Norfolk, who built here a palace anew. . . (Nor- 
folk Archeology, xx. 219). 

The date 1672 refers to the alteration of the 
alley, not necessarily to the general rebuild- 
ing. 

Henry Howard kept his Christmas at the 
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Duke’s Palace in the winter 1663-4; Edward 
Browne, Sir Thomas’s son, gives an account 
of the festivities from 1 January onwards. 
He built a ballroom for the occasion; 
shortly before he had bought some land “ of 
Mr. Mingay in Norwich, by the waterside in 
Cunisford”” to make a garden (ibid., xxiv, 
81-2). The ballroom may have been a tem- 
porary structure; but from T. C.’s (Thomas 
Cory’s) account of Charles II’s visit to Nor- 
wich in 1671 it appears that Howard had 
been either rebuilding or redecorating and 
furnishing the house: 


His Ldp fie. Howard, created Baron Howard of 
Castle Rising in 1669] (though no stranger here) 
yet has not of late lived at this his home, nor has 
yet ye halfe of his house furnished or in order, «& 
was therefore forced (at less than one month's 
waminge) to post hither out of Yorkshire, to pre- 

re here for all this vast reception (Dawson 

urner, ed.. Narrative of the visit of . . . Charles 
Il to Norwich, 1846, p. 14). 


That Howard was already rebuilding 
appears also from Evelyn’s notices: 


It is an old wretched building, and that part of 
it newly built of brick, is very ill understood; so 
as I was of opinion it had been much better to 
have demolished all, and set it up in a better place, 
than to proceed any further... He [Howard] 
advised with me concerning a plot to rebuilt his 
house, having already, as he said, erected a front 
next the street, and a left wing, and now resolving 
to set up another wing and pavilion next the gar- 
den, and to convert the bowling-green into stables. 
My advice was to desist from all, and to meditate 
wholly on rebuilding a handsome palace at Arundel 
House, in the Strand, before he proceeded further 
here, and then to place this in the Castle. . . 
(Diary, 17 Oct. 1671, from Globe edition. As Mr. 
Kent points out ‘* bowling-green ” must be an 
error for bowling-alley). 


In view of these documents and facts I 
Suggest that Henry WHoward’s rebuilding 
began between 1660 and 1663 and that it was 
continuing in 1672. From the notices and 
from what is known of Howard’s character 
itwas probably spasmodic; he did not com- 
plete it. 

Mr. Kent reproduces two pictures of the 
palace: the first an excerpt from Thomas 
Cleer’s plan of Norwich of 1696; the second 
an engraving by J. Basire inscribed ‘ The 
South Side of the Duke’s Palace at Nor- 
wich. a.D. 1910. By I. Kirkpatrick.’ Mr. 
Kent regards the latter as an architect's ele- 
vation, the former as a representation of 
What was actually built, and notes the dis- 
crepancies (Norfolk Archaeology, xxiv, 83-4; 
on p. 81 he describes Cleer’s picture as a 


representation of the alleged building of 
1602). Kirkpatrick’s representation appears 
at least as likely to be a view of an existing 
building as a copy of an architect’s elevation; 
the discrepancies between it and Cleer’s 
representation are attributable to the differ- 
ent degrees of accuracy in representing the 
building; it is possible however that both 
representations show what was intended to 
be, as well as what actually had been, built. 


E. S. DE BEER. 


SIR WALTER’S HERALDRY. 


HERE can be no doubt that Scott was 
speaking for himself when he made Di 
Vernon exclaim in astonishment at Frank 
Osbaldiston’s ignorance, ““ What! Not know 
the figures of heraldry!—of what could your 
father be thinking?” The doorway of the 
study at Abbotsford was embellished with 
shields of arms on jambs and lintel, and 
Scott’s pre-occupation with the subject is 
shown by his constant references to it: 
heraldry was to him almost what King 
Charles’s head was to Mr. Dick, for he 
brings it into every novel with the single 
exception of that minor and uncharacteris- 
tic work ‘ The Pirate.’ 

Yet when these references are examined 
it will be found that Sir Walter’s knowledge 
was always superficial and often inaccurate 
and that he is no exception to Oswald Bar- 
ron’s generalisation, in a well-known paper 
on ‘ The Antiquary and the Novelist,’ in the 
third volume of ‘ The Ancestor,’ that “ her- 
aldry has ever been the stumbling-block of 
the novelist.” 

Here, for the first time, the evidence from 
the novels is collected, that the reader may 
judge for himself. 


‘Waverley.’ In chap. ii Sir Everard Wav- 
erley “examined the tree of his genealogy, 
which, emblazoned with many an emblema- 
tic mark of honour and heroic achievement, 
hung upon the well-varnished wainscot of 
his hall.” And in chap. xiv the Baron Brad- 
wardine resents as an insult the suggestion 
that the bear on his shield had originated as 
a play upon the name Bearwarden and not 
as memorial of honourable actions in war, 
and he denounces armoires parlantes or 
canting heraldry as gibberish only fit for 
gipsies and gaberlunzies. His creator sup- 
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ports him in a note in which he observes that 
“canting heraldry is generally reprobated.” 
Yet, as will be seen, the majority of the 
arms referred to in the novels are themselves 
of this character. 

The lion of the Kingdom of Leon, the 
castle of Castile, the chalices of Galicia, the 
alerions of Lorraine, the chains of Navarre 
are sufficient to show that coats of this kind 
are in fact among the first in honour as in 
time, and that the real heraldic gibberish is 
the cant of the heralds which asserts the 
Baron’s belief that arms were obtained as a 
reward for noble and generous actions. 

The arms which Waverley’s ancestor is 
said to have borne at Hastings were three 
ermines passant argent in an azure field. No 
arms, of course, were borne at Hastings, and 
ermines are nowhere recorded as an heraldic 
charge—though weasels were borne for the 
name of Birtwistle of Maids Moreton. One 
wonders if Scott could possibly have con- 
fused ermine spots with the beast that sup- 
plied them. 


“Guy Mannering. In chap. xli. the 
account of the ruined castle of Ellangowan 
includes a description of the heraldic 
achievement of the Bertrams which shows 
that Scott could at least distinguish the vari- 
ous components and was not guilty of the 
ignorant modern vulgarism which refers to 
a coat of arms as a crest. But it may be 
doubted if a castle so ancient as Ellangowan 
would have been embellished with such a 
comparatively late heraldic innovation as 
supporters, and, still more, if the shield 
would have been set accouché beneath the 
helm. The arms described are quite differ- 
ent from those actually borne for the name 
of Bertram. 


‘ The Antiquary.’ In chap. xiii Oldbuck ex- 
plains “ the bend of bastardy ” upon a shield 
under the corner turret of Knockwinnock 
Castle. A bend overlying the paternal arms 
was a difference sometimes borne by a 
younger son, as by Henry of Lancaster, 
second son of Edmund Earl of Lancaster, 
son of Henry III, but it was never a mark 
of bastardy though a bendlet or a baston 
sinister was borne as such in late royal her- 
aldry. In chap. xix Sir Arthur Wardour 
declares that his ancestor, Hell-in-Harness, 
had borne a shield gules with a sable fess 
“ which we have since disused.” Such a 
coat, in which a single charge of one colour 


was painted upon a shield of another single 
colour, could, in fact, never have been used 
at all. The Quatermains of Oxfordshire 
bore, very unusually, a blue fesse upon a red 
shield but the principal charge was the allu- 
sive one of four golden hands, two above 
and two below the fesse. 


“Rob Roy.’ In chap. x Di Vernon dis- 
cusses heraldry with Frank Osbaldistone and 
while reproaching him for his ignorance of 
his family arms unfortunately reveals that 
she is wrongly informed about her own, for 
she asserts them to be pipes. By marriage 
with the co-heiresses of Pipe of Spernor, as 
the Visitation of Shropshire shows (Har. 
Soc. xxix 469) two branches of Vernon were 
entitled to quarter the golden organ pipes of 
Pipe on their crusilly field, among twenty- 
four other quarterings, but their family arms. 
were very different, silver fretty sable. But 
Sir Walter was evidently not very clear about 
quarterings; Diana was the daughter of Sir 
Frederick Vernon, yet when Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone, who had married his sister, 
makes his will, in chap. xxxvii, he leaves 
Diana “a great silver ewer having the arms 
of Vernon and Osbaldistone engraven quar- 
terly upon it,” thus anticipating the right of 
her husband to quarter these coats in the 
reverse order. No doubt when Diana sup- 
posed him to be “reading Gwillym some- 
times of a winter night ” he was really asleep 
over the book. 


‘Old ‘Mortality.’ In the first scene in the 
book, among the tombs in a deserted burial 
ground “the most interesting bears the effi- 
gies of a doughty knight in his hood of mail, 
with his shield hanging on his breast.” Un- 
fortunately, or perhaps fortunately—for thus 
the opportunity for error is avoided, “ the 
armorial bearings are defaced by time.” 


‘The Black Dwarf.’ Here again, in the 
chapel of Ellieslaw described in chap. xvii, 
there are funeral scutcheons but the arms 
upon them are not mentioned. 


‘A Legend of Montrose.” The win- 
dows of the presence-chamber in Inverary 
Castle, described in chap. xii, were filled with 
painted glass showing “ boars’ heads, and 
galleys, and batons, and swords, armorial 
bearings of the powerful house of Argyle. 
It is curious that while Sir Walter should 


have thus accurately recorded the quartering, 


crest and badges of the head of the house of 
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Campbell, he should here and elsewhere 
have omitted any reference to the gold and 
sable gyrons of their arms. 


‘The Bride of Lammermoor.’ The des- 
cription of the funeral of Allan Lord Ravens- 
wood in chap. ii refers to “ banner after ban- 
ner with the various devices and coats of 
this ancient family and its connections.” If 
the flags bore coats they were banners; if 
they bore devices, e.g., badges, they were 
standards. The latter were the flags usually 
born at funerals. But it is clear from other 
references that Sir Walter, like the journalists 
who refer to the King’s banner as the Royal 
Standard, drew no distinction between them. 


‘The Heart of ‘Midlothian.’ In chap. 1 the 
captain’s boat flew “the Duke ‘of Argyll’s 
flag with the boar’s head displayed.” The 
boar’s head’ was the Campbell crest: the flag 
was thus the duke’s standard. (Cf. ‘ Bride of 
Lammermoor.’) When Dumbiedike’s out- 
stretched hand is compared to a griffin’s claw 
the imaginative force of the simile is not 
lessened by the fact that a griffin has only 
three talons. (Chap. ix.) 


‘Ivanhoe.’ A romance of chivalry natur- 
ally gave full scope for a display of heraldic 
knowledge but unluckily it gave equal oppor- 
tunity for an exposure of ignorance. In a 
note to chap. xxx Sir Walter attempts a 
defence of some of his errors, only to blun- 
der further. He says he has been upraided 
for false heraldry in charging “metal on 
metal” in the shield of the Black Knight, 
sable a fetterlock and a_ shacklebolt 
{two names for the same thing) azure, 
and he pleads that the rule did not exist in 
early heraldry and cites as evidence a mis- 
blazoned version of the arms of Jerusalem, 
which he attributes to Godfrey of Boulogne. 
But the heraldry of ‘Ivanhoe,’ so far from 
being early, is as late as the decadence, with 
crests, badges, supporters, mottoes, armorial 
horse-trappings, heralds and _pursuivants; 
and he forgets that in ‘ The Antiquary’ he 
had made Hell-in-Harness bear “gules a 
fesse sable” at the date of Verneuil—1424. 
It is clear that he has misread his authori- 
ties, Ferne and Nisbet, and that he could not 
distinguish between metals and colours. 
Neither did he know that the rule, in exist- 
ence from the beginnings of heraldry, was 
deliberately violated in order to honour the 
arms of the Holy City above all others, nor 


that supporters (chap. viii) were a compara- 
tively late innovation derived from seal en- 
graving, nor (chap. ix) that mottoes were not 
borne upon the shield, nor (chap. xx) that a 
white dragon was not an English badge nor 
“ St. George for merry England” a Saxon 
war-cry, nor (chap. xxviii) that a crest was 
no distinctive privilege of a knight. He 
gives Front de Boeuf a canting coat, the 
bull’s head, which he has previously repro- 
bated, and he asserted (chap. xlii) that 
armorial bearings at the date of Ivanhoe, 
while a novelty among the Normans, were 
totally unknown among the Saxons, though 
he makes Norman and English mingle in the 
tournaments at which these insignia made 
their first appearance. ‘Ivanhoe’ is indeed, 
as its subtitle proclaims it, a romance. 


‘The Monastery.’ The Introductory Epis- 
tle refers to a carved stone in the ruins of 
Kennaquhair bearing “ a coat of arms which 
no one has been able to decipher.” This is 
less to be wondered at since Sir Walter's. 
blazon of it is completely unintelligible, “a 
cross parted by a cross indented and counter- 
charged of the same.” These unimaginable 
arms—apparently a misinterpretation of the 
Glendinning blazon, quarterly silver and 
sable a cross per cross indented counter- 
coloured, are said to impale those of Avenel, 
three spur rowels, though in chap. xxiv the 
armorial bearings of that house are given 
as “a female shrouded and muffled.” The 
question, however, is of no real importance 
because the grave on which the stone is set 
contains the heart of an abbot, who, having 
no wife, would impale no coat at all. In 
chap. xxxvii Edward Glendinning speaks of 
“ the arms of Scotland quartered with three 
cushions ” as the royal standard. Arms are 
borne on banners, not on standards; and the 
royal arms of Scotland had no quarterings. 


‘The Abbot.’ The description of Glen- 
dinning’s crest in chap. iii is almost as diffi- 
cult to interpret as the blazonry of his arms. 
in ‘The Monastery,’ “ the lofty plume, bear- 
ing the mingled colours of the Avenel liv- 
eries and those of Glendonwyne blended 
with the holly-branch.” In chap. xxxvii the 
Black Knight of Ivanhoe reappears at the 
Battle of Langside, “ with no crest on his 
helmet or device upon his shield.” 


* Kenilworth.’ In the Introduction the 


cross paty in the arms of Abingdon Abbey is 
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described as “a patonee’ which may be a 
misprint, though it occurs again in chap. xii, 
and in chap. vii the collar of the Golden 
Fleece is not very accurately described, per- 
haps because Leicester was not a herald; but 
when, referring to himself, he exclaims that 
“the bear brooks no one cross his awful 
path ” and Sir Walter notes that this was the 
cognisance adopted by his father, we remem- 
ber that the Dudley arms were gold a lion 
with a forked tail vert and that Leicester 
would not have discarded the king of beasts 
to identify himself with a bear borrowed 
from the badges of a family from which he 
had no inheritance. 


‘The Fortunes of Nigel.’ In chap. iii 
Richie observes of the Stewart royal arms 
that “the lion has gotten a claught of our 
auld Scottish shield.” An Englishman 
would have said that one of the Scots uni- 
corns had taken hold of the English shield, 
into which the Scots coat had been intruded. 
In chap, xxxvii the king remarks that he has 
givén Davy Ramsay a coat of arms but it 
appears that he has actually given him a 
complete achievement, including supporters 
and an augmentation. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
(To be concluded.) 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART TO JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 90, 115, 161, 180.) 


AT the risk of overquotation I have traced 
the more important references to a 
Whig ‘History of England’ to show, con- 
‘cretely, Lockhart’s qualities as an editor: 
his fastidious scholarly accuracy, as well as 
his fairness. For other articles mentioned 
in the correspondence he shows the same 
scrupulous care, constantly sending off to 
specialists in the field that he may be certain 
regarding a point or topic. Let us now 
consider, much more briefiy, other allusions 
of personal, political, or literary interest. 
The first comes before the ,discussions of 
Macaulay, the second comes from a letter of 
18 April already partly quoted. 
Feb 12. 1849 

. . . I hear that Stanley made all opposition he 
cd venture to the placing of Disraeli where he is 


but that the Jew treated him just as Brougham did 
old Grey in the end of 1830. This is a crack that 
I fancy will soon become a chasm. 

Lincoln I hear seems very low—but that may 
be frm_private causes. 

B. Disraeli sits between Granby & Herries—as 
if these were a triumverate—but he evidently is the 
real leader. Our old friend Herries must be on 
roses of Shaaron to be sure. 


April 18. 49 

{ hear constant rumours of some move in poli- 
ticks. The Duke they say is fighting mordicus to 
bring about some compromise on the Navigation 
Law Question. Ld John [Russell] resolute to 
resign if the Lords throw out his bill: and some 
of the Tories, Stanley particularly, of opinion that 
this is the opportunity fr firm standing & fr a 
General Election. Cobden’s new old League are 
making great & alarming progress in the manufac- 
ture of county votes—10 county seats it is said 
wd be risked were the election to come off some- 
what later... . 


April 28. 1849 

I am very glad to hear you design democracy 
which is a field worthy of all yr thought. Here 
is a thick 8v0 by George Cornewall Lewis “ on 
the influence of authority in matters of opinion” 
which I desire Murray to send you. It is stiff 
reading but in the later chapters there is stuff for 
reflection. This sober Whig (in office) is clear 
agst all Church Estabts for one thing. 

The conservative Americans tells us they see no 
chance of escaping the robbery of democracy by & 
bye but through the elevation of the demos 
education & this is the thing now in vogue w 
the Lewis class. As if the evil deeds of any revo- 
lution had been the suggestion of uneducated men! 
As if the more you educate artizans the greater 
were not the risk of their producing frm their own 
ranks the leaders w which the law & so on have 
hitherto supplied them. 

Religious education is another thing: but we are 
fast splitting into 2 or 3 fanatical sects, Puseyites, 
Exeter Hall, &c on one side:*and on the other a 
vast body of learned & half-learned infidelity. 
Strauss & such books are now the daily food of 
the mechanics of the Institutes all over the country. 
You shd have Brougham’s Political Philosophy on 
yr desk by the bye & so also I tell Murray. 

If I get rid of something that worries me (some 
family affairs) I mean to offer myself to you next 
week some day. 


May 4. 1849 

. . . | hope you observe the tone of Cobden & 
Co in the daily news w reference to the H. of 
Lords. They are telling us candidly that a vote 
agst the Navigation Bill will precipitate a revolu- 
tion which might otherwise have been deferred & 
brought about by “the usual Constitutional 
means.” 


May 16. 1849 

. . . I have applied to the Editor of the Cua 
paper that had a good critique of Macaulays 
Rector speech [‘‘ Address at Installation as Rector 
at Glasgow University,” March 21, 1849] & he is 
to do an article in his own way as a reply to 
Scotsman. He will do it well I hope & trust 
you shall see his paper as soon as I receive it. He 
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tells me it is supposed in Edinr that the Scotsman 
had Tom’s own notes—but this I do not believe. 

Fraser like Blackwood is compromised as to 
Macaulay & besides I don’t know who is the actual 
manager now of either of these magazines & if we 
were to take to a newspaper I thought a Scotch one 
as good as any we cd get at in England. But if 
you can anyhow induce the Liverpool man to copy 
my Glasgow man’s article it will be well—that is, 
if said article be good. 

Here is news indeed proximus ardet paries. We 
shall see Jamaica follow Canada.17 


May 21. 1849 

... Do you see the Spectator? If you do you 
have admired its yesterday article “ Pillars of 
Hercules’ [see Quarterly Review, 86, 415-437|— 
wherein really all the evil you ever said of free- 
trade & navigation abolition is repeated with 
hardly an affectation of concealing sore alarm. If 
op hog take in the paper you shd ask Murray 
fr that No 


June 6. 1849. 

... Yesterday I met Lrd Hardinge at dinner & 
had a good deal of talk. He asked much about 
you & said he greatly regretted never seeing you. 
He... was very sorry to hear things between 
you & Peel were not now mendable—but that of 
course this cd make no difference in the feeling 
of you & himself toward each other. All this [| 
conceive he meant me to report to you. He was 
in great glee & apparently high health. The 
escape of the Ranee [Majaraja Dhulip Singh) 
might, he seemed to think, cost another fight 
& bring more Panjaub titles besides Dalhousie’s 
Marquisate & Gough’s Viscountcy — the former 
whereof is a doubtful boon for a poor Scotch earl. 

Hardinge said Stanley had given new life to 
Lyndhurst’s sarcasm about the hero of sham battles 
by telling Aberden he cd not make a govt without 
him & yet that his govt must make Protection its 
motto. 

“T must say’ says Hardinge “‘ that the experi- 
ment of free trade as yet looks badly—but the 
people wd have it tried & they will have it fairly 
tried—& no man can form a govt for some years 
if he does not profess to leave fair play fr this 
experiment. It is one the people had a right to 
see tried—& it is not fr the H of Peers to bar 
the people in such matters.” He said not a word 
about Peel’s personal part in the movement. 

I am told it is a common opinion among the 
Tories of the H of Commons that Stanley shd 
have offerd to allow 3 years to pass before intro- 
Ske. if minister, any measure of reaction as to 


June 9, 1849 

... Murray hears that the plan of a Macaulay 
or philo-Mac pamphlet or article is dropt—for the 
Present at least. The sale of his book has now 
reached 13,000 here & 60,000, in the authorized 
Teprints, besides others in newspaper form, in the 
United States ! So Tom tells Sir C. Lyell & so 
Lyell tells me in a new book of American travels 
Tse “ A Second Visit to the U. S. of America, 


_ 17 Free trade had created bitterness and strife 
i Jamaica between impoverished planters and civil 


Quarterly Review, 85, 183-224] 

Lord Melville & [his sister) Jane Dundas are at 
59 Clarges Street. He looks aged & as if he had 
been ill . . . but his voice & manner are the same 
& his mind as clear as ever... He asked about 
you—as did Haddington just before at the Carl- 
ton. He is awfully thin & stoopy but seemed 
gay enough... 


June 15. 1849 : 

I have only to say thanks fr some capital slips 
at the top of which I think you shd also place 
Brougham’s Political Philosopity & which I am 
sure you will finish capitally. B. told me you 
had applied to him about Fox & Lrd Wenlock (I 
think) but some old Whig Lord confirmed the im- 
pressions he stated. This was at the Queen's ball 
—where we young dandies meet. . . 


~ 3. 1849 

eaf Gordon fat one time secretary to Sir W. 
Scott] is enthusiastically on the qui vive as to yr 
Pope [Croker’s edition of Pope, never finished by 
himself, was completed by Courthope and Elwin). 
He thinks frm yr residence out of town you may 
want some one to hunt & verify dates & references 
& wd undertake, if you gave him yr sheets, to 
verify all those at the Museum adding that he shd 
feel himself overpaid by a copy of the book when 
finished ex dono J.W.C. 

Poor fellow—he has time on his hands & finds 

few who will take the toil of conversing w him. 
You know that he writes a beautifully clear hand 
& I am sure he is entirely safe. 
PS. Gordon is anxious not to leave loopholes fr 
Macaulay who he has heard means to to 
the Q R. on his history by an article in the E R on 
your Pope. 


(Lockhart to John Murray) 


July 10. 1849 

1 thank you fr the Edin Review & am relieved 
by finding its answer to the Q R on caulay so 
very small & feeble. I was afraid there might be 
such an article as wd almost require the Q R to 
rake up the first 2 volumes of T. B. M. a 2 time. 
But there is nothing of this sort here & if Mr. C. 
wishes to deal again w any of the topics already 
handled I think he cd not well allow that he has 
been roused by so puny & hesitating a hand as 
the one now put forth. I wonder he is. 

I am sorry to find that one of the blots hit in 
the E. R. mine. That about supporters— and yet 
I do believe I was substantially quite right. In 
Scotland there are battles about supporters every 
oa & half the lairds carry them— but I don’t 
believe supporters ever were used by Squires in 
England unless they had been originally worn by 
ancestors that were Knights-bannerets. 

July 20. 1849 

ok beg you will return to me— if you have 
not to talk w Murray— a letter of Sir 
F[rancis]. Head’s about the Canada rebellion pey- 
ment bill, & tell me generally yr opinion of it. 
If he be correct as to the share of the Govt in 
the origin of that bill, surely in the recen+ debate 
both parties avoided all allusion to the main point 
of the whole case. My faith is not over great in 
the Baronet; and he is by far the most difficult 


man I ever knew to with, simply frm the 
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insane excess of his vanity— his fixt belief that 
there are no brains in the world but his own: but 
he offers documents— and I had hopes of eliciting 
a giance at them and by you, before committing 
the Q. R. to let him handle the question which— 
at best— he wd be sure to do in absurd detail. . . 
Aug 31. 1849 

Thanks fr yr note to me & also yr letter to 
Murray. I believe that Mr. [G. F.] Young can do 
good service & shall accept his offer but still the 
Peel Speech [see Quarterly Review, December, 
1849, 86, 148-160] is a thing which I doubt if he 
or anyone but you cd handle rightly & I suppose 
that must not pass sub silentio as it is pubd w 
corrections & w the great man’s name. I have not 
however seen it yet. As to Chales I am like you 
cold. I doubt if even Guizot is worth much to 
the Q R & at all events ‘the is enough of French 
authorship fr one English journal. I have written 
yes to Hjenry] B{rougham] who will do the Peace 
agitators [see Quarterly Review, September, 1849, 
85, 452-471] very well I daresay. 

{ am sorry you burnt yr Collman [Henry Colman 
or Collman, an American] fr tho’ since he is dead 
it wd not do to be severe on him, his book 
[European Life and Manners in Familiar Letters to 
Friends] might have afforded room fr some good 
general criticism & that wd perhaps have told all 
the more for being given a gentleness as respects 
the individual Yankee— but I suppose there is no 
good now in my lamentation. 

I have been suffering while on the Continent 
frm Neapolitan heats continued even as far north 
as. Cracow— while you were shivering over your 
fatal fire... 

I have not had time to write today— but I saw 
7000 Russians in full march for Hungary & while 
there came the news [perhaps ans[wer]] of Gorgey 
to halt them. Finer troops horse foot & artillery 
were never seen in Hyde Park nor in Woolwich 
Common & if they were a fair sample Nicolas w 
5000,000 such mi do anything. 

Sept 19. 1849 : 

I shall be too happy to have you on Saturday. 
The slowness of my progress is not wonderful fr 
the main inflammation was in the spermatic chord 
& such affections in that quarter have consequences 
that often require weeks of care. I am however 
now allowed to eat a partridge take a glass of 
wine & drive out a little. 

I have today Henry] B[rougham]’s paper 
[presumably ‘* Peace Agitators”’ mentioned in the 
preceding letter] & desired Clowes to send you a 
proof of it— I hope tomofrro]w evening. It seems 
good & vivacious— but has some undignified flings 
at small people & some not over graceful ones at 
Palmerston— as to which your advice will be 
extremely useful. I have told H B you are to 
have a proof & are to be here on Saturday ... 
Octr 12. 49 

I enclose a letter just arrived frm Hfenry] 
B{rougham]— You will guess frm it what I have 
been writing to him— but I cd wish both O’Connell 
& Cloncurry [see Quarterly Review, December, 
1849, 86, 126-146] had been left wholly to you. 
H B very goodnatured as usual. 
Octr 15. 1849 

. .. I thought H B’s article on Peace agitation 


rather a poor one— but find it is making some stir, 
The Bishop of Rochester —- it is first rate— & 
Lady Charlemont . . . is full of it & of curiosity 
as to its authorship. She also asked a deal about 
yr paper which she thinks perfect truth— Before 
the Queen went to Dublin she was at Osborne & 
when asked what books the Queen & Prince shd’ 
read by way of preparation, her answer was read 
Swift— he describes Ireland exactly as it is now, 
Of course your quotations fi.e., in Croker’s Sketch 
oj Ireland, Past and Present, 1808] from the Dean 
had pleased the Countess— who perhaps is not 
quite so good a Whig as the Governess that fills 
her place at the Marino... 
[Edward] is now at Venice . . . I ex 

a good history of the Venetian affair frm 
His last came to hand very late—when I was ill— 
& it was twice as long as it appears in the QR 
fr he had included all about Tuscany Naples 
&c &c: & in cutting out these things hastily I se 
well that many unfortunate lacunae were made: 
but he had so interwoven & gone so continually 
back & forward frm North to South & vice versi 
that to avoid such mistakes wd have required more 
leisure than was to be had. 


Octr 17. 1849 

{ am in no danger of forgetting yr Liturgical 
article which I have by me in print & hope to see 
a new edition of by and bye... 

My humble — about Ireland is as it has 
long been that there never can be any pacification 
worthy the name until there has been war. . . 

There have appeared 2 thick double columned 
8 vos of Specimens of the American Poets (from 
the foundation of our Colonies till now) & ditto 
of American Prose writers. Wd it amuse you to 
take these Tomes into consideration? Gentle [ 
know you would be to the Unionists— but still 
their trashy literature is beginning to react on ours 
of the very worst of which it is a caricature. .. 
Abbotsford Nov 13. 1849 

. . . | know you will be glad to hear that I have 
found my daughter very much improved in health 
& apparently as happy as I cd wish her. . . 


Nov 23. 1849 

... My son... had again got himself into a 
maze of difficulties & the slight measure of equani- 
mity I had attained is all for the present shattered 
& too likely so to continue. . . 


(Brougham to Lockhart) 


Chfateau] Elfeanor] Loufise] : 
[Brougham’s home at nnes named for his 
daughter] 31 Nov [1849] 
My dear L 
I sent home by yester[Galys post 
the first 12 pages of my article... The rest will 
go tomorrow or next day. Miller will copy & send 
all to you as he gets it. 
But mind one thing. I rely on our J. W. C. to 
fill up my Sketch— because as you justly 
there are th[ing]s which he & me may & even must 
put in which I could not— He of course will do 
this con amore which I could not be expected to 
do— indeed could not feel inclined to do. Believe 
me 


Put in a few more touches of that ass young 
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OConnell & his infamous father than I have had 
time to do— The silly fool’s book is full of them— 
however I mean to add one or 2 sub fine. My 
next remittances will be on the Whigs. What is 
now sent is only introductory. 
Decr 15. 1849 

... You have ‘' the proof of H. B on Clon- 

ll... It is a mere evacuation of 

bile & billingsgate: but may be relished by many 
coarse appetites— & I suppose there are private 
stings here & there fr the initiated of Whiggery.. . 
H. B’s vanity is madness. . . 
Jany 10. 1850 

I am glad you think the No [of December, 1849] 
tolerable. | Your article will of itself cause some 
stir— I peay think it one of your very best & so 
does the only friend I have heard speak of it— 
Christie. He is astonished w the vivacity you shew 
in bringing together all the details. e draining 
was done not. by Drummond but by Thos Gis- 
borne, my radical ally, & a re draining comrade 
of Peel’s. Nat. History of Man— Dr. Holland. 
Clergy Bill— Gladstone— Curante H. Exon [Henry 
Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter]. . . 

I must write to Cannes. What have you as 
message frm H B?_ I shall be curious to see how 
he takes the new Reform bill— so clearly prophe- 
sied by you in the end of a capital paper on 
Foreign policy in Q. R. vol 67 [301-342]. Do you 
think G. F. Young on Freetrade [Quarterly Review, 
December, 1849, 86, 148-182] up to the mark? I 
doubt— & he is likely to offer more of his help so 
Ishd like to know what you think of this specimen. 

I wish you could think of some amusing little 
matter fr next No. I foresee the certainty of a 
great Political finale frm you but we are much in 
want of side dishes. 

ALAN LANG STROUT. 


(To be concluded.) 


‘PlETAS OXONIENSIS,’ 1728.—I went 
through this folio for a particular pur- 
pose and was surprised to see the range and 
extent of its contents. It must be the largest 
tribute of its kind. It laments the death of 
George I and celebrates the accession of 
George Il in verses which are mostly in 
Latin. But there are a few in mediocre 
English and others in ‘Greek, Persian, Arabic 
and Hebrew. Fulsome regrets and fine com- 
pliments prevail. George I was so badly 
wanted as an angel that he was withdrawn 
from this world. George II is a masterpiece 
both of wisdom and valour, capable of 
pacifying Europe and winning more battles, 
if needed. He had distinguished himself at 
the battle of Oudenarde, but his perpetually 
quarrelsome disposition to his father was 
hardly edifying. His wife is a miracle of 
beauty and kindness. ' 
All this was, perhaps, to be expected. But 
I did not realise that titles and good birth 
Were so pre-eminent in Oxford as this collec- 


tion shows. The Vice-Chancellor has to 
begin but is followed by Peers and persons 
with some claim to family. Sons of Bar- 
onets, with their position in the family care- 
fully mentioned, come before a Regius Pro- 
fessor of Theology, who might have a good 
claim to improve the occasion. Several dons 
who produce Latin tags from Virgil and 
Horace follow after. But a Peer comes at 
the end to restore the public confidence. I 
daresay that scholars capable of Latin made 
some money out of writing for the young 
men of meritorious birth. 


IGNOTO. 


ROMANTIC.—Since the publication of 

‘O.E.D.” several new occurrences of 
this word before 1659 have come to light. 
The following does not appear to have been 
noticed hitherto. It comes from Joseph 
Sedgwick, Epistle to the reader, prefixed to 
*Exioxoros Adaxtixos, which is appended to 
‘A Sermon Preached at St. Marie’s in the 
University of Cambridge, May Ist, 1653’ 
(1653), pp. 31, 32. 


For when all is done, let men talk what they 
will, Reason is an excellent thing if a man can hit 
on it. Or all things I can least indure Enthusiasme, 
unlesse it be in brave lofty and Romantick lines. 
Then methinks it sounds rarely, and turned into 
Latine Verse, might be bound up with Ovid's 
Metamorphosis. 


I think it will be found, though I have been 
unable to verify this, that all the certain 
recorded occurrences of the word before 
1660 come from Cambridge men or men 
closely connected with Cambridge. 


E. S. DE BEER. 


SMOLLETT’S ‘PEREGRINE PICKLE’: 

A NOTE.—The following Smollett item 
appeared in the General Advertiser for 8 
March 1750/1: 


It being industriously insinuated that the narra- 
tive of Mr. M. —e in the 4th Volume of the Adven- 
tures of Peregrine Pickle are the genuine memoirs 
of my Life; I cannot help taking this method of 
undeceiving such as may have been impressed with 
so groundless a notion by declaring that I never 
had the vanity or presumption to believe any parti- 
culars of my life of that consequence as to merit 
the attention of the Publick; and that I no sooner 
had intelligence of the intended Publication of that 
Narrative than I used my utmost endeavours with 
the ingenious Author to suppress it but happened 
to be too late in my application for that purpose. 

Daniel MacKercher. 


C.E. J. 
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9 
Readers’ Queries. 
(GENEALOGIES : ‘MONROE, GENEST, 
CAMPAN.—Can any reader put me in 
touch with a genealogical society in France 
and in the U.S.A. who could help me to 
trace descendants of the following: 

James Monroe (1758-1831), President of 
the U.S.A. and the founder of the doctrine 
to which he gave his name. It is his daugh- 
ter Eliza who married a Mr. Hay and called 
one of her children Josephine whose descen- 
dants | am anxious to trace. 

The descendants of Henri Genest (his 
name became corrupted to Genet in the 
U.S.A.). He was the brother of, the cele- 
brated Madame Campan and French 
attaché first in Vienna then in St. Petersburg 
where he was on the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. After the September Massa- 
cres he emigrated to America and was wel- 
comed by Mr. Clinton, Governor of New 
York and later vice-president of the U.S.A. 
He married Mr. Clinton’s daughter and when 
she died, married a daughter of Samuel 
Osgood, postmaster-general under Washing- 
ton. Henry Genet died at Greenbush in 
1934. 

Descendants of Madame Campan in the 
collateral line. She had several sisters, three 
of whom were: Madame Auguié who com- 
mitted suicide during the French Revolu- 
tion and who left a daughter Eglé who mar- 
ried Marshal Ney, a daughter Antoinette 
who married a M. Charles Gamot, a daugh- 
ter Adéle who married Marshal Broc; 
Madame Rousseau, whose daughter Agathe 
married a M. Bourboulon de Sainte-Elme; 
Madame Pannelier who survived Madame 
Campan, being at the deathbed of her sister 
in 1822. 

CLAIRE. 


MATERNAL ANCESTRY OF JOHN 
CONSTABLE, R.A.—Can any reader 
throw any light on the ancestry of Mrs. 
Golding Constable, mother of the painter, 
and her brother, David Pike Watts? Ann 
Watts (who d. at E. Bergholt in 1815 aged 
67), married Golding Constable shortly 
before his removal from Bures to E. Berg- 
holt in 1774. 
David Pike Watts, the painter’s uncle, was 
a rich philanthropist and vintner, and is 
mentioned (though not by name) as the 


“faithful clerk” in the article in the 
*D.N.B.’ on Benjamin Kenton, vintner, He 
was also a keen educational reformer, and 
there is a lengthy obituary notice of him in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1816, in 
which he is said to have married a “ Miss 
Morrison, of Durham ”: any information as 
to her would also be welcomed. 

David Pike Watts died in Portland Place 

t. John’s urch, Marylebone (opposite 
Lord’s Cricket Ground). 


J. D. K. Lioyp, F.s.a. 


AN UNANSWERED QUERY: JOHN 

SMITH OF KILLAGHTEE, (CO. 
DONEGAL (clxxxix. 129).—I have had no 
answer to this query. It is very important 
as it deals with the “ missing links ” between 
two well-known families—the Montgom- 
ery’s, Earls of Eglinton, and an ancestor of 
Field-Marshal Viscount ‘Montgomery. Ex- 
tensive inquiries have already been made 
without success, and it is thought that the 
desired information may only be found in 
the unpublished family papers of some fam- 
ily named Smith: 

“John Smith had a lease of 60 acres of 
sea-land in Killaghtee in the Barony of 
Bannagh, for 58 years from 2 Feb. 1634, and 
some years later it was possessed by an 
Alexander Montgomery in right of his 
grandchild Katherine Smith. What is 
known of John Smith, whom did he marry, 
and what was the relationship between him 
and Montgomery? It is thought that John 
Smith may have been an English emigrant, 
as several men of that name went over to 
Ireland early in the seventeenth century. Is 
Montgomery’s parentage known?” 

In 1701 Katherine Smith or Montgomery 
is stated to have been the owner of the 
lands of Killaghtee. What was her father’s 
name, and what was the Christian name of 
her husband, and who was he? 

A Rev. John Smith was rector of Killagh- 
tee in 1692. Was he related to the John 
Smith mentioned above? 

Katherine Montgomery of Killaghtee had 
a son, John, of Killaghtee, living in 1722. 
Whom did he marry? Had he a son named 
David who married Mary, daughter of 
Michael Law? 

Any information will be appreciated. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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JANET LOGAN.—On 29 Dec. 1538 there 
is recorded a “Letter of Gift (from 
James V., at Linlithgow) to Janet Logan, 


_ relict of vmple, Johnne Wallace of Cragy, in 


consideration that scho is oure kin and 
blude, and hes nocht to lief vpoune, how- 
beit scho wes dotit substantiouslie be vmple, 
our derrest fader of gude mynd, quham God 
assoilzie, be payment of large sowmes of 
money for hir tocher; thairfoir seing now 
that the landis and lordschip of Cragy ar 
fallin in oure hands be ressoune of warde, 
We, willing that the said Janet be nocht 
alluterlie destitute of hir leving, hes gevin 
&c., the sowme of fourty merkis of pen- 
sioune yeirlie &c.” 

Was Janet Logan a member of the ancient 
family of Logan of Restalrig? If so, who 
were her parents? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

Seton Cottage, Springholm, Castle-Douglas. 


BOWDLER.—Answers are urgently needed 

to the following questions on Dr. 
Thomas Bowdler, expurgator of the “ Fam- 
ily” Shakespeare (1818): 

1. Algernon Charles Swinburne is often 
quoted as saying 
More nauseous and_ foolish cant was never 
chattered than that which would deride the memory 
or depreciate the merits of Bowdler. No man ever 
did better service to Shakspere than the man who 
made it possible to put him into the hands of 
intelligent and imaginative children. 

Exactly where did this appreciation by Swin- 
burne originally appear, and in what book of 
his is it printed? 

2. [Thomas Bowdler, the younger] ‘ Mem- 
oirs of the Life of John Bowdler ° (1824), p. 
319, states that the preliminary edition of 
the “ Family Shakespeare (1807)—20 plays 
—was edited not by the famous Bowdler but 
by “ one, of Mr. Thomas Bowdler’s nearest 
telatives.” Maurice J. Quinlan, ‘ Victorian 
Prelude ’ (1941), p. 243, concludes that this 
original expurgator 
must have been either John Bowdler, a_ brother, 
who was the author of Reform or Ruin, or 
Henrietta, a sister, who had written some essays 
and verse. Henrietta seems to be the more likely 
candidate, and possibly the reason for preserving 
her anonymity was.to shield her from any charge 
of impropriety for having studied the vulgarisms 
of Shakespeare so thoroughly as to qualify as an 
expurgator. 

Is there any definite information as to which 
Bowdler edited the first “ Family” Shake- 
speare of 1807? 


3. Editions were printed in 1807, 1818, 
1820, 1822, 1823, 1825, 1827, 1828, New 
York [c. 1831]; 1831, 1839, 1843, 1847, 1849, 
Philadelphia 1850; 1852-53, 1853-55, 1855,. 
1859, [1860], 1860, [1860-]61, 1860-65, 1861, 
1863, 1865, |c. 1867], 1868, 1872, 1874, 1876, 
1878, 1883, [1887], and 1889; all in London, 
by Longman, except the two American re- 
prints, [1860] and [1860-]61 by Griffin in 
Glasgow, and [1887] by Ward Lock in Lon-. 
don. Are any other editions known, and in 
particular was there any edition of Bowd-. 
ler’s “ Family ” Shakespeare after 1889? 


G. LEGMAN.. 
50, West 76th Street, New York 23, U.S.A. 


AYSCOUGH FAMILY. — Sir Walter 

Hawkesworth, who died in 1735, mar- 
ried Judith, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
John, only son of Sir William Ayscough of 
Osgodby. Was this John the last male mem- 
ber of the Ayscough family of Blyborough 
and South Kelsey, Co. Lines., and if so (or 
even if he was not the /ast male member of 
the family), can any reader please supply me 
with a pedigree showing his descent or advise 
me where one can be consulted? 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


AS8BEY TO BE IDENTIFIED.—To which 

English abbey would the following des-. 
cription relate: “ Over it [the town or city] 
rose the huge square tower of the Abbey: 
the finest Norman tower, some say, in the 
world. The Abbey itself, bigger than many 
cathedrals, loomed vastly out of its church- 
yard chestnuts and yews ”? 

P. D. M. 


SOURCE OF PHRASE “TUER LE 

MANDARIN.”—In a dictionary of 
proverbs by D. Loubens, under this head- 
ing, occurs: “ L’explication de cette expres- 
sion proverbiale se trouve dans l’Emile de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau qui fait cette réfle- 
xion: 

‘ S’il suffisait, pour devenir le riche héritier 
d’un homme qu’on n’aurait jamais vu, dont 
on n’aurait jamais entendu parler et qui 
habiterait le fin fond de la Chine, de pousser 
un bouton pour le faire mourir, qui de nous 
ne pousserait pas ce bouton pour amener la 
mort du mandarin?’ ” 

Balzac, in Le Pére Goriot, attributes the 
phrase to [Jean-Jacques] Rousseau, but 
doesn’t say anything more definite. Can any 
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reader of ‘N. and Q.’ throw any light on 
the statement that it is to be found in Emile? 

In Les Petites Ignorances Historiques et 
Littéraires by Charles Rozan I find the fol- 
lowing: 

“Tl n’y a dans les ceuvres du philosophe 
morose [Rousseau] aucune trace ni du mot 
ni de l’idée.” 


THE HANCORN FAMILY.—A family of 

the name of Hancorn has been living in 
Herefordshire since the seventeenth century, 
and there is a local tradition that the family 
came from Spain, and that they were vic- 
tims of religious persecution. I have so far 
been unsuccessful in finding any evidence 
confirming the truth of this tradition, the 
only available facts being that I have copied 
some sixty entries from the Parish Registers 
of Whitney-on-Wye, ranging from 1654 to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and the 
College of Arms have informed me that a 
Grant of Arms was made to the family in 
1627. It is worthy of note that the facial 
appearance of members of the family is still 
considered to be of a Spanish or Southern 
European type. I believe that some three 
hundred years ago there was a movement of 
Jewish Christians, styled Maranos, from 
Spain to England, and it seems likely that 
the Hancorns belonged to this group of 
people. 

The name is extremely uncommon, and I 
shall be very grateful for any information 
as to its possible origin. 

D. H. H. GRAINGER. 


AMERICAN CHAPEL IN LONDON.— 

The British press recently carried a story 
on an English proposal to establish an 
American chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
commemorate the role of American armies 
in World War II. The account stated that 
such a memorial would be the first of its 
kind in England, but it left in doubt the pos- 
sible existence of similar chapels on the 
Continent. Have any ben established—per- 
haps in France or the Low Countries? 

. JOHN SMALLENS. 

(From ‘ A. N. and Q.’, Feb. 1946.) 


— German marshal. 


Where and when died? Where buried? 
H. A. 


Replies. 


CRESSET-STONES. 
(cIxxxiii. 168, 353; clxxxiv. 26.) 


Y attention has been called by th 
M J. F. Williams, M.A., FSA, Reser al 
South Walsham, Norfolk, to his discovery 
in 1930 of a very unusual, and, so far as | 
am aware, hitherto unrecorded, cresset- 
stone in the basement of the wooden west 
tower of the Essex church of Blackmore, 
Here he Saw it again, and photographed it 
(after removing it for that purpose into the 
churchyard), in 1932; and here it probably 
still remains. Blackmore was the church of 
a small Augustinian priory; and it is in 
connection with monastic establishments, it 
would seem, that cresset-stones most fre- 
quently occur. What is peculiar, however, 
to the present case—and, indeed, so far as 
I know, unique, with the sole exception of 
the somewhat similar example at Westow 
church, near ‘Malton, Yorkshire (see clxxxiii. 
353)—is the fact that it has obviously been 
fashioned from some older, and very richly 
carved, stone. What this may have been, it 
is impossible to say with certainty: the head 
ofa pre-Conquest cross suggests itself, very 
speculatively; or possibly even, though this' 
I think less likely, the top of a thirteenth 
century sepulchral slab. For the latter alter- 
native I am indebted to Dr. Morton 
PALMER, F.S.A., who has drawn my notice 


to the plate figuring such a monument in, 


Styan’s ‘ History of Sepulchral Cross-slabs,’ 
Plate I. It is fair, however, to add that he 
feels no confidence that the stone is also a 
cresset.” In the case of such an _ early 
eleventh century cross-head as is depicted, 
from Penmon, Anglesey, in the late Mr. W. 
G. Collingwood’s *‘ Northumbrian Crosses’ 
(1927), at page 142, it is easy to see how 
deepening its “armpits,” scooping out its 
central knob, and separating it from its 
shaft, would give us a cresset-stone ready 
made. In the case of the thirteenth century 
slab it would similarly be necessary merely 
to scop out the “armpits,” and to separate 
the cross-head from the shaft. But in decid- 
ing between these alternative possibilities— 
assuming for the moment that either is really 
possible—we must take into consideration 
two further factors. The first is the thick- 
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ness of the stone, which would certainly, I 
think, be considerably greater, and accord- 
ingly more suitable for adaptation to the 
purpose of a cresset, in the case of a cross- 
head than in that of a slab. The second is 
the question as to whether there remains any 
sign of carving on the underside of the 
cresset as well as on its top. The reverse 
of a cross-head would normally be sculp- 
tured, whereas that of a sepulchral slab 
would normally be quite plain. Unfortun- 
ately Mr. Williams, not having the problem 
now presented under consideration at the 
time of his two visits, did not measure any 
dimensions. On the other hand his “ recol- 
lection,” he tells me in a letter, “is that [the 
stone] had been carefully moulded under- 
neath, and’ that these mouldings were meant 
to be exposed.” This points definitely to the 
theory of the cross-head origin; yet the 
theory, I think, must still be treated as 
extremely tentative only. I ought perhaps 
to add that the bottom of the cresset is of 
much less circumference than its top, so that 
it thus has sloping sides, like a flower-pot; 
but I do not think that this fact has any 
bearing upon the puzzle of its origin. By 
the kindness of Mr. Williams, and of the 
Editor of Country Life, I have been enabled 
to reproduce one of the former gentleman’s 
photographs of the stone in the number of 
that periodical for 1 March of the present 
year. I ought to add in conclusion that there 
is no specification of this curiosity in Dr. 
Cox’s Little Guide to Essex, in Buckler’s 
‘Twenty-two of the Churches of Essex,’ 
1856—which includes, however, Blackmore 
—in Walford’s ‘ Essex,’ 1882—which seems 
oddly to omit Blackmore altogether—or in 
the second volume of the Essex Inventory of 
the Ancient Monuments Commission. The 
last, however, under the heading “ Black- 
more,” at p. 17, col. 2, speaks of there being 
“loose in bell-turret fragments of twelfth- 
century shafting, capitals, etc.”; and possibly 
amongst these last the cresset may have been 
included, though unrecognised as such. 


JosePpH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. . 


WEST WALTON, NORFOLK (cxc. 168). 

—-As my name is mentioned in PRor. 
BARNARD’S valuable note, may I say that the 
books in question were first sent to Kings 
Lynn? There they were seen and obtained 


by the Rev. Alfred Lee Warner, Vicar of 
Walpole St. Andrew, who kindly showed 
them to me and then sent them to the Rector 
of West ‘Walton, who took them later to 
Cambridge. Without Mr. Lee Warner’s in- 
terest and prompt action the books might 
have remained unknown. 
A. C. Mou_Le. 


SIGNBOARD: SEVEN STARS (cxc. 79, 

149).—The lost Peiad, though unseen is 
never forgotten. But the seven stars are 
most probably the seven planets. Mr. F. W. 
MorTON PALMER is correct of course about 
our ancestors’ lack of knowledge of Uranus 
and Neptune. But the astrologers always 
counted seven from ancient times, because 
they included the Sun and Moon along with 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn! 
And remember the almanacs carried this to 
almost every literate person; that 1653 is a 
date when there was much interest in “ judi- 
cial astrology.” I think some Puritans 
wanted to suppress it, but Mr. Milton had his 
horoscope cast after 1649. The date 1653 
seems to me too early for a direct Masonic 
allusion on an inn sign. 

T. O. MABBOTT. 


Stars other than one or seven are rare on 
signboards. Larwood and Hotten (1866) 
says “‘as a change upon the Seven Stars, a 
publican at Counterslip, Bristol, has put up 
the Fourteen Stars.”. Hunt’s East Norfolk — 
directory for 1850 records a Fourteen Stars 
at Gaol Street Great Yarmouth. ‘ Lincoln- 
shire Town and Tradesmen’s Tokens,’ by 
Arthur Smith (Morton, Horncastle, 1931), 
lists a farthing issued by Francis Cocke at 
Tattershall Ferry bearing three stars. 


A. L. Cox. 


McCAFFERY ”: A BALLAD (cxc. 147). 

—The ballad of McCaffery (or McCaf- 
frey) was well-known in the army a few 
years ago. The singing of it was forbidden 
under certain penalties. Nevertheless, it was 
sung, and with considerable gusto, especially 
if there were a few Irishmen present. As an 
N.C.O. I first heard the story of McCaffery 
from a staff-sergeant. The incident, I was 
told, took place in India, some time during 
the 1880’s. McCaffery was a gunner, and 
according to my informant, the ballad was 
written by the condemned man himself, just 
before his execution. 
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I cannot remember any of the verses, but 
the chorus—a favourite one in the wet can- 
teen, “ when men had well drunk ”—went as 
follows: 

They laid him away on the hill-side, 

Along with the brave and the bold; 

Inscribed his name on a roll of fame, 

In letters of flaming gold; 

“* My conscience shall never convict me,” 

He said with his last dying breath, 

““May God speed the causes of freedom 

For which 1 am sentenced to death.” 

I know the tune quite well, but cannot say 
who composed it. I have never heard it used 
with any words other than those of McCaf- 
fery’s ballad. 


Lieut., late R.F.A. 


LORD SCROPE’S WILL, 1400 (cxc. 170). 

—The Oxford Dictionary is of some use 
here. It tells us that raines means cloth of 
Raine(s), made at Rennes (Brittany), a kind 
of fine linen or lawn. That accounts for 
“my bed... with linen sheets, to wit one 
pair of raines.” 

‘May not a carcatorium have been a casket 
in which to keep a necklace or carcanet? 
The Oxford Dictionary, under carket, shows 
that in the sixteenth century the spellings 
carcat, carkat are found. This is a contrac- 
tion of carcanet, carknet, “an ornamental 
collar or necklace, usually of gold or set with 


jewels.” 
L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham. 


HERBERT FAMILY (cxc. 146).—Charles 

Capt. R.N., married on 17 July 1775, 
Lady Caroline Montagu, daughter of Wil- 
liam, 2nd Duke of Manchester. He was the 
second son of Major-General William, fifth 
son of the Eighth Earl of Pembroke and 
brother of Henry, Earl of Carnarvon. This 
identifies the testator. 

J. B. Waitmore. 


The Henry Arthur Herbert mentioned is 
evidently he who married Elizabeth Sack- 
ville, daughter to Lord George Germain, 
1st Viscount Sackville. 

He was descended from Sir Richard Her- 
bert, of Coldbrook, Monmouthshire, through 
his great-grandson, Thomas Herbert of 
Montgomery, who is said to have migrated 
to Ireland in 1656 with Lord Herbert of 
Chirbury. Two sons of his are recorded: 


Edward, of Mucros (Muckross), and Arthur, 
of Currens. 

Edward was the great-grandfather of 
Henry Arthur, and Arthur was great-great. 
grandfather to Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Herbert, R.N., who may be the “ Captain” 
Herbert of the will. The rank would have 
been an inaccuracy, as he was promoted 
Commander in Oct. 1814, and did not 
become Captain until 1822. 

(Clark: Limbus patrum  Morganiae, 
Phillips: ‘ History of the Sackville Family’ 
Bradney: ‘History of Monmouthshire.’ 
O'Byrne: ‘ Naval Biographical Dictionary,’) 

LIBRARIAN. 

Central Library, Cardiff. 


FRANCIS O’BEIRNE (exc. 
170).—I am sorry I have no informa- 
tion regarding this individual, but I am 
interested in the O’Beirne family as a Miss 
O’Beirne became the wife of Admiral Bour- 
chier, R.N., of Ipswich (England), who set- 
tled in the I/s. of Georgina in the year 1817, 
Admiral Bourchier had, with other issue, a 
son James O’Beirne Bourchier, J.P., who was 
the founder of the village of Sutton, Ontario, 
and his daughter, Susannah Jessie Bourchier 
married my relative, James Anderson, a chief 
Factor of the Hudson Bay Co. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
Eugene Francis O’Beirne was a brother ora 
cousin of the Miss O’Beirne mentioned 


above. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


TOUT PASSE, TOUT CASSE, TOUT 
LASSE (cxc. 147).—Although unable to 
give instances of the quotation of this pro- 
verb by either of the writers named, it may 
be of interest to mention that in a work, Nos 
vicux proverbes, by Loredan Larchey, it is 
quoted as “Tout lasse, tout passe, tout 
casse.” at 


LAWFUL SWEARING (clxxxii. 78; cxe. 

83, 174).—I am sorry to say that in my 
reply at the last reference I confused two 
different acts of Parliament. The Act of 


1606 related only to stage plays: 

“An Act to restrain abuses of players, 
whereby it is forbidden in any stage-play or 
show jestingly or profanely to speak or use 
the Holy Name of God or of Christ Jesus of 
of the Holy Ghost or of the Trinity: and 
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for every offence the fine shall be £10.” (G. 
B. Harrison, ‘ A Jacobean Journal,’ p. 309.) 

The first Act to suppress bad language in 
general was passed in 1623. It was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by Sir 
John Strode of Parnham, who wrote an 
account of his family, still extant in MS. In 
it, speaking of himself in the third person, 
he says: ks 

“ Being a Parliament man, viz. Burgess of 
the Borough of Bridport, in Anno 21 Jacobi, 
Sir John Strode did compose and present to 
the House the Bill against profane swearing. 
He sat as Speaker at the Committee of the 
Bill and obtained it to pass, thanks to God, 
and now it is in the Statute Book of the 21 of 
Jacobi, cap. 20, 1623.” (C. Aspinall-Oglan- 
der, ‘ Nunwell’ Symphony,’ p. 153.) 


M. H. Dopps. 


MORE FOR THE ‘0O.D.Q. (exe. 169).— 
4. Dictatorship of the Proletariat. In 
John Strachey’s ‘ Theory and Practice of 
Socialism ’ (Gollancz, 1936), p. 155, there is 
a quotation from Mr. and Mrs. Webb's 
volume “Communism” which begins: 
“This high-sounding phrase, used more 
than once by Karl Marx, and repeatedly and 
vehemently endorsed by Lenin. . .” 


E. F. FENNELL. 


26. “ Went home in a sedan chair and a 
flood of tears.” This is a misquotation from 
Dickens, ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ where at the 
end of chapter xxxv we are told: 

“Miss Bolo rose from the table consider- 
ably agitated and went straight home, in a 
flood of tears and a sedan chair.” 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


28. Is not this a colloquial version of 
‘Hamlet,’ I, v, line 79: “ With all my im- 
perfections on my head.” 

M. H. Dopps. 


AWN MOWERS (cxc. 39).—The velvet 
lawns of England were cut by special 
lawn scythes, the: blade set at an angle to cut 
the grass close to the roots. These early 
scythes were made entirely by the local 
smiths, later mills were set up for this special 
work but done just as the village blacksmith 
made them. 
The blades were sharp as razors, and the 


snead or handle was made of a naturally 
bent ash stem to which handles and blade 
were fixed. Some sneads were of wrought 
iron, and for harvesting had a caither or 
cradle fastened on to the snead to catch the 
corn as it fell. The mower cut a sheaf and 
laid it gently on the ground to be gathered 
up and bound by the woman who followed 
the reaper. I have specimens of these early 
tools in my collection, which are perfectly 
balanced, so that the sweeping stroke of the 
scytheman was an easy task. The blade was 
constantly sharpened with a whetstone, the 
sharp musical sound of which is part of the 
lost harmony of the country. 

When corn was beaten down by storms, it 
had to be cut with toothed sickles, as hap 
pened one season during the 1914-18 war, 
and only the old men could do it. 

In 1805 mowing machines were patented 
by Thos. James Plucknett (patent No. 2877,. 
23 Aug.). These were horse drawn, and were 
for rough field work. Later Edward Bud- 
ding patented a machine (31 Aug. 1830, num- 
ber 5990). These machines would cut dry 
lawns, as scything must be done when the 
grass is damp, usually in the early mornings. 
when the dew is on it, a scythe will not cut 
the dry grass. 

In the ‘eighties, young men used and liked 
the improved lawn mowers of that day, but 
the old men, whose waist muscles were used 
to the body swing in scything, could do a 
much better job with a scythe than with 
new fangled things” and were proud 
of it. 


(MrRs.) A. PARKER. 
Tickenhill, Bewdley. 


WARTIME PARLIAMENT (exe. 102).— 

During the period of air-raid danger, 
Parliament met at Church House, Westmin- 
ster. At the destruction of the Commons’ 
chamber, the Lords offered their House, , 
where the Commons now meet. The Peers 
meet in the King’s Robing Room, at the 
south end of the Royal Gallery. 


RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


UMBERTO GIORDANO (cxc. 170).—This 

composer was born 1867 and was still 
alive in 1939. ‘Madame San Géne’ was 
first produced in New York on 25 Jan. 1915. 


H. W. Epwarps. 
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A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. 
Part X. Dullit-Execration. By Sir Wil- 
In) Craigie. (Oxford University Press. 

S. 


“ CTANDS Scotland where it did?” The 

quotation springs vivid from a recent 
notable performance of ‘ Macbeth’; nor is 
it easy, looking at this volume of Prof. 


Craigie’s, not to answer the question in the 


negative. For a Scot, or any man in 

who cares for the fine sinews and athletic 
thews of speech, this volume is a solemn 
consideration. Let a man turn its pages and 
then the similar part of the ‘ Scottish Dialect 
Dictionary. How worn, vulgarised, slov- 
ened, wersh-minded has the tongue become; 
how lacking in the edge of opportunity and 
the clean-cut of the intellect. “ Vivid as the 
dialect is beside the mouthings and half- 
utterance, the rubber stamp phrases and 
blurred enunciation of the towns, one can 
here realise painfully that the dialect is but 
the worn stump of what was a viable, liter- 
ary language, a thing full of weight and 
measure; which, in the grindings and pum- 
melings of that nightmare seventeenth cen- 
tury (the end of that century is Sir William 
Craigie’s terminus; and no one well-read in 
its works in and on Scotland could call it 
otherwise) has indeed, like the words of this 
volume, passed from “ Dullit” to “ Execra- 
tion,” and the use of only too much of both. 

Thus far a perfervid Scot; now a sceptical 
Englishman (would we might have Johnson 
to judge between them!) 

What are the words in this section that are 
not English or French in origin? and what 
have we lost in losing them? 

Dulzeart (=liart=?), dwmlawit (laid 
before the court), dumraw (=domeraw=? a 
fine), dunche (to punch), duniwassal, Dul- 
zeart, dwnlawit, dumraw, duntibour, dusch 
(heavy blow, to fall heavily, to strike with 
force), dwang (to harrass), dwerch (dwarf), 
dyte (written work, writing, or, to write), 
dyvour (debtor). 

Ear (fog, mist), ebraik (land ploughed the 
third year after lea), eche (adze), echer (ear 
of corn), efauld (sincere, simple, plain), egge- 
liane (edged tool, weapon), eicen (of a cow: 


to desire the male), eik (grease in wool), 
elcruke (flesh-hook), elest (fault), elide 
(annul), embroshit (covered), emell ( 
others), empash (to hinder), emull (rival), 
enauch (truce), enbald (emboldened), enculgg 
(coaxing), endling (jealousy), eng (a meadow), 
engaigne (indignation), engrage (aggravate), 
engrave (injure), engyre (obtrude oneself), 
enjoin (attach as a privilee, appoint), enjourn 
(set out on a journey), enkrely (seriously), 
enlaike (lack, want, come to an end), ennows 
(inside), ensenze (war-cry),  entailzeit 
(formed, fashioned), entechment (teaching), 
enteres (entrance, interest; compensation), 
entertryking (making intricate), entire (inter 
ment), enwad (invade), eque (balanced 
accounts, acquittance), erar (sooner), erasie 
(earliest), erch (hesitate), erde, erding (bury, 
burial), erdfast (fixed ip the ground), erdine 
(earthquake), erd-silver (rent for a grave), 
ere-ledder (chain or rope for attaching a 
horse to a cart), erexter (collecting or driv 
ing in of cattle or sheep), erle (to give earnest 
money), erlis (earnest-money), erne (iron, 
fetter), ernist (serious purpose), eroy (great. 
grandchild), errasy (heresy), erute (eradicate), 
ery (fearful), eschame (ashamed, disgraced), 
eschesk (check, in chess), escheve (achieye 
esing (eaves of a house), esped (vedi 
esposit (disposed), estald (to the east of), 
ester (more easterly), estimy (to estimate or 
esteem), etting (intention), ettilling (a sub- 
division of an ounce), eumest (hindmost), 
ever (upper), evert (overturn), evil-farrand 
(of poor appearance), evill-gerin (inclined to 
do evil), evill-herdit (prone to strike with the 
head), evin (to estimate or appraise, to 
arrange), evinar (one appointed to apportion 
lands), evineild (one of the same age), evili- 
kyne (persons of the same kindred), evinlike 
(equal, equitable, exact), evin-strekande 
(directly extending), evin-up (upright), evoid 
(to put away), evome (to vomit), evor (ivory), 
ewest (adjacent, readiest, near), ewin-drilt 
(snow-drift), eurous (lucky) ewteuth (outside 
of), excamb (to exchange lands), excand 
date (made white), excres (excess amount), 
excess (to increase), 
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